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A QUESTION OF TEXT “BOOKS. 


Principal Keene’s office in the Central High Sohool. The Principal at his 
desk, writing. To him enter Miss Newsome, Miss Bird, and Mr. Stripes, 
instructors in English. 


Principal K.—(Over his shoulder.) Please be seated, all of 
you. ~ (Goes on writing.) In a moment. 

Mr. §.—You are busy. Perhaps we would better (Miss N. 
makes a grimace) come this afternoon. 

* Prin. K.—No. (Laying down his pen and wheeling round.) 
I am through—er—(grinning apologetically)—can I say —may 
I say, ‘I am through’ ? 

Mr. S.—Why, the Twentieth Century Dictionary says — 

Miss N. and Miss B.—(Turning on him.) The Twentieth 
Century Dictionary! 

Prin. K.—(Soothingly.) Come, come. I forgot myself. I 

* am going to put over my door: “Abandon English, ye who enter 


the pupils’ composition work. 

Prin. K.— (Briskly.) Well, the new text book will mend all 
that. I suppose you are agreed. 

. Miss B. —(Glancing at the others.) We haven’t talked together, 
but I should hope we could agree. There’s only one book that’s 
fit to use. 

Miss N.—Very true. The rest are worthless. 

Mr. S.— Or actually pernicious. 

Prin. K.—(Rubbing his hands.) Why, this unanimity is 
delightful —I. might add, almost abnormal. 

Miss N.— But what do you think ? 

Prin. K.—Oh, if you are agreed, I wash my hands of the 
whole business. (Zurning to his desk and writing.) We recom- 
mend, then — (Over his shoulder.) — What shall I say? 

Miss N.—(Confidently.) Inkster’s “Evolutionary Compo- 
sition.” 

Miss B. and Mr. S.—(Gasping.) Inkster’s “ Evolutionary 
Composition ” ! 

Prin. K.— (Wheeling about.) Eh? What’s that? 

Mr. 8S. —(Decisively.) Impossible! 
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Miss N.— (Taken a little aback.) Anyway, it’s the very latest | 
thing in composition books. Everybody says so. 

Mr. S.—Whom do you mean by ‘ everybody’? 

Miss N.— Have you read what the publishers say about it ? 
(Taking a slip from her note-book and reading.) ‘‘ Thoroughly 
scientific — based on the psychology of the writing process — full 
of the most effective and fascinating devices for arousing interest — 
every exercise tested in one thousand high schools.” There! 

Mr. S.— (Frowning gloomily at Miss N.) Are you aware, 
Miss Newsome, that this man Inkster not only sanctions, but | 
uses — uses, mind you, in his text book — (solemnly) the split 
infinitive ? 

Prin K.— (Turning to his desk.) That reminds me — but it’s | 
already mailed. (Zo himself.) No matter — they’ll think it was | 
the typewriter. (Wheeling round again.) Splits a poor helpless 
infinitive, eh? And what are his other crimes ? 

Miss B.—(Cheerfully.) For my part, I don’t object, really, 
to split infinitives. Browning uses them. But I found a dangling 
participle on p. 36: “ This being so, we may conclude, etc.’’ What 
would my pupils say to that? 

Miss N.— What do they say to Macbeth’s 

“* Being gone, 
] am a man again” ? 

Miss B. — (Lllogicaily, but conclusively.) Oh, that’s poetry. 

Miss N. — Do you mean to say — | 

Prin. K. —(Ratsing his hand.) Sh-h!— children! You must — 
settle these differences out of court. Come, [’ll put Inkster in the 
Index Expurgatorius. Down with Inkster! Who is the next 
candidate? 

Mr. S.—TI supposed we should unite on Diggett’s “ Drill- | 
Book.” 

Miss N.—(Her nose wrinkled with scorn.) Oh, that old 
thing! 

Mr. S.—(Hurt.) Old? It’s just out. 

Miss N.—Out of date, you mean. It’s at least fifty years 
behind the times. And dry! It parches my throat just to look 
at it. Why don’t you suggest Whately’s “‘ Rhetoric” ? 

Mr. S.—(Glaring at her.) 1 will. I do. (Heatedly.) It 
strikes me we’ve had about enough kindergarten work in com- 
position. All the new books except this one try to make the 
subject interesting. Why should it be interesting? I say, make 
it hard, make it dry. Grind the pupils; it won’t hurt them. 
Give them to understand that if they misspell ‘separate’ they 
won't be passed in their English. That will bring them to time. 
If they omit a comma after co-ordinate ‘which,’ give "em — (Miss 
N. emits a little scream)—I say, give them E, as they do at 
Harvard. 

Miss N.—(Relieved.) Oh, I thought you were going to quote 
from Kipling’s “ Light that Failed.” 


Mr. §.— (Ignoring her.) When a boy mixes his metaphors, 
mark him down. He will not mix them the next time. 

Miss B.—But I thought mixed metaphors were a sign of 
genius. 

Mr. S.—(Disgustedly.) Genius? You will be saying next 
that bad spelling is a sign of genius. 

Miss N.—Well, there was Chaucer; and Professor Calvin 
Thomas says — 

Prin. K.—(Instnuatingly.) To come back to our muttons — 
What’s your idea, Miss Bird? What reprobate author are you 
harboring ? 

Miss B.—(Enthustastically.) Oh, you know what I like. I 
wish my pupils to read good literature — volumes of it —to become 
inspired with the spirit of Homer, Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, Browning — 

Mr. S.—(Wearily.) Oh, yes, to write in Browning’s lucid style: 

“As knops that stud some almug to the pith 
Prick’d for gum, wry thence —” 

Miss B.—(Unstemmed.) How can a pupil acquire a sense for 
style except by storing his memory with beautiful passages from 
the great poets and with gems of thought from the writers of 
rhythmical prose? 

Mr. 8. —(Chanting.) 

“For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of paradise.” 

Miss N.—I do believe Miss Bird’s thinking of that sloppy 
book of Comber’s —‘‘ Composition by Thrills.” 

Miss B.—(Deftantly.) Yes, I am. I think it is a lovely 
book. And the author’s style is in places so like Ruskin’s. My 
boys and girls just devour it. 

Mr. S.—(Groaning dispiritedly.) We might as well adopt 
Bartlett’s “‘ Familiar Quotations.” 

Miss N.—Or the “Library of the World’s Worst Literature.” 

(Pause.) 

Prin. K.—(Sighing.) Well, people, you seem to have fought 
to a stand-still. If I might suggest — 

Miss B.—(Eagerly.) Oh, do suggest something. 

Miss N. — For my part, I had rather leave it to Mr. Keene. 

Mr. S. —Oh, by all means — that is, I would rather. 

Prin. K.—(Quickly.) It is just a suggestion — don’t take it 
too seriously. You all know Mr. Smoothby — McGinn, Muffin & 
Co.’s new man? 

Miss B.—Oh, yes, indeed. He’s so intelligent and well-read. 

Miss N.—And appreciative, too. He stayed all one morning 
in my room. He said he just couldn’t tear himself away. 

Mr. S.—I know him. A very sensible man. He thinks as I 
do about the split infinitive. 

Prin. K.—(Rubbing his nose thoughtfully.) Y-e-e-s. He’s 
a good book-man, all right. Well, he showed me the advance 


sheets of a new text book by Shears & Snippett that seemed to 
combine in one volume all of these qualities you people admire; 
in fact, parts of it sounded as if they had been inspired by Inkster 
and Diggett. (Turning to Miss B.) There, don’t worry, Miss 
Bird, there were thrills and gems and throbs in it —lots of them. 
I can’t say it struck me as particularly onginal —but, then, I’m 
no judge. (Turning to his desk.) Here are the sheets. As the 
book is in three parts, I will give one to each of you. (Hands 
them out.) You might look them over at your leisure. (Resumes 
his writing.) i 

Miss N.—(Running over the pages rapidly.) Oh, this is 
admirable —so scientific — so up-to-date. 

Mr. S.—(Opening the leaves here and there.) Hm! Quite as 
good as Diggett, I should say. The arrangement is curiously 
like his. Some of the same specimens of bad English, too. And 
sound on the split infinitive. 

Miss B.— (Reading the preface.) Oh, this man has a style —and 
such excellent ideas about reading. Really, this might have been 
written by Comber himself. It’s in his best vein. 

Prin. K.—(Capping his fountain-pen and wheeling about.) 
When shall we four meet again? We must report by the end of 
next week, you know. 

Miss N.—Iam sure I shall vote for the new book, but I 
should like to look it over before I decide. 

Miss B.—If Inkster is out of the question, this is almost as good, 
but like Miss Newsome I should prefer to examine it carefully. 

Mr. S.—My first impression is altogether favorable, still — 

Prin. K.—(Nodding to each in turn.) Quite right. Take 
your time, all of you. Suppose you drop in after a day or two and 
give me your opinions. (Risiny.) I ought to see you out of the 
building, I suppose, in order to prevent bloodshed in the halls. 
I shall expect to hear from you in two or three days. And, by 
the way, don’t bother to come in together. Come whenever it is 
convenient — yes, —and separately. (The teachers go out, absorbed 
in their examination of the new book.) 

Prin. K.—(Resuming his chair.) Smoothby was right. 
Divide et impera! I wonder how I should like the book business 
myself — as a regular job. 


(Curtain.) 
Justin FRoicu. 
Widemouth College. 


The Secretary takes advantage of this space to advise each member that he 
receives every other member’s best wishes for a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

The panic, pressure of time, and other duties compelled the Secretary to pass 
the December leaflet; but he promises a suggestive leaflet on “Argumentation in 
the High School” for February; and he hopes to distribute a report of the Novem- 
ber meeting with the programs for the March meeting. The New York Conference 
on “Uniform English Requirements” on February 22d bids fair to make our 
Committee’s Report on College Requirements exceptionally timely and interesting. 
All who join the Association now are live members until March, 1909. 
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